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Charivaria 


“Wuo would have thought that 1940 will probably see 
the highest income-tax ever?” asks a writer. Sir KINGSLEY 


would. 
° ° 


“Vesuvius in eruption is awe-inspiring,” says an expert 
on Italian scenery. There’s one thing about Vesuvius: it 
erupts quite independently 

of Signor GayDa. 


° o 


The annual Eton v. Harrow 
match this year took place 
at Harrow. The Waterloo 
Cup of 1815, it will be re- 
called, was fought on the 
playing-fields of Eton. 


° ° 


At American baseball 
matches spectators cheer in 
unison when a cheer-leader 
holds up his arms as a 
signal. In the Reichstag the FUEHRER just pauses for 
breath. 

° ° 


We read that newspaper-men in France are at liberty to 
write what they like. But not for long after that. 


° ° 
The French Government has asked Britain for compensa- 


tion on account of damage to their Fleet. Also on account 
of the Nazis wanting the money. 


The manager of a Berlin business was arrested for 
falsifying the accounts. It is understood that he will be 
offered a post in the Ministry of Propaganda. 


° ° 


Vine Street police station has been closed. Veteran 
rowing enthusiasts fear that in future the Boat-Race may 
finish at Mortlake. 


° °] 


“We have all the soap in 
Germany that we need,” 
boasts Gorrmnc. And of 
course rather more water 
than they know what to do 
with in the Channel. 


°o °o 


A 107- year-old man of 
Bessarabia set fire to his 
house because he thought 
he was going to die. Yet 
statistics show that few men die after the age of 107. 





° ° 


A naturalized Italian restaurant-keeper says he will 
stand by Old England through thick and clear. 


° ° 
A parashot on patrol claims that he saw a ghost. He 


hopes to be issued with a bayonet. Then, as he says, he 
will stick at nothing. 
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“They Lisped by Numbers and 
the Numbers Came.” 


(According to a newspaper report the German poets are to be 
taken on a conducted tour of the Maginot Line.) 


SAW the German poets, row on row, 
| Riding in motor-coaches, pale-cheeked lads, 
Obedient to the Leader’s whims and fads— 
The Great Conductor of the Awful Show 
Who tells them what to dream, to think, to know. 
His voice to them was sharper than an adze 
And all had fountain pens and writing-pads. 
He spoke the word: the wheels began to go. 
Bespectacled they were, and blond and blank, 
And each in perfect time, as orders came 
Commenced a poem to his deathless fame 
Who ruled that Might was Right-and Wrong 


was Law. 
I watched them rolling westward rank by rank, 
The armies of insufferable jaw. EVOE. 














“ Remember—when I write ‘Love to Aunt Maggie,’ 
it means ‘The grub’s awful and Sergeant’s been giving 
me hell.’ ” 
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Your House in War-time 


Y “your” house I mean the house or cottage yo 
lived in, or spent week-ends in, in the country befor 


the war. You can tell if it’s yours by going roun( 
and looking closely at the furniture. Not the beds, becauy 
they will muddle you. Camp-beds sometimes look like reg) 
ones when they are made up, and you may find you hay 
forgotten how many beds you had in each bedroom befor 
the war. So go for the big permanent pieces, like armchaiy 
and wardrobes. If you recognize them you’re all right, 
And if instead of a dozen pink cups with grey blobs and, 
dozen saucers to match you find you have five pink cups 
with grey blobs, four lilac cups with a grey wavy border, 
three yellow cups and eleven plain white saucers, you'r 
still all right. It is your house. 

The main thing about your house in war-time is of course 
the number of people in it. The number will be twice the 
number of bedrooms added to half the number of sitting. 
rooms, and the proportion of grown-ups to children will be 
three to one, each child having one nurse, one mother and 
one other relation. This should mean that by counting the 
bedrooms and sitting-rooms and doing a sum in your head 
you can tell at once how many will be in for the next meal, 
But some people get fussed. They go round counting every. 
one they see, and they include the grocer’s boy, who only 
came into the kitchen to get his order-book back from one 
of the dogs, and the two men who are putting a new hing 
on the garage-door and have brought their own lunch ina 
haversack. 

As you must have found, having a lot of extra people | 
alters the routine of your house. Perhaps before the war f 
the maid brought your tea in at eight every morning; then 
you will have wondered why she never brings it any more 
now. This is because in war-time you wake at six and get 
up at seven. You wake at six because two of the children 
are riding a little red tricycle up and down the passage | 
outside your room and ringing their bell whenever they pass 

_a dog, and you get up at seven because you think it will be 

quieter downstairs. So the maid sees it is no good calling 
you at eight. Alternatively, you have locked your door to 
keep the children out, and she can’t get in. 

Meals are different in war-time. In peace-time you 
probably never noticed how children eat their food. Their 
nurse chops it and hammers it into a flat cake. The children 
spoon it up into a heap and then whack the heap witha 
spoon and this flattens it out again. Then they spoon it up fF 
again. Even when they do get a spoonful up to their 
mouths they turn the spoon upside-down and lick the under F 
side, which gets them nowhere. All this means that a meal 
in war-time lasts an hour and a half and doesn’t leave much 
time to fit the rest of the day in. 

There is the question of who is to have a hot bath. Before 
the war you may have had a bath every morning before 
breakfast. The other people now in your house may have 
too, though in fairness I must say they swear they never in 
their lives thought of having one more than once a fortnight. 
But anyway no one can have a bath before breakfast 
because of needing the hot water for all that washing up; 
or after, for the same reason. But about twelve it will be 
getting warmish. But no one wants a bath at twelve in the 
morning, and anyway no one can have one because of 
needing the water for washing up the lunch things. 

About four it will be getting warmish again, so one of 
the people in your house will go into your bathroom and 
wash all her clothes. This means the water won’t be hot 
again until seven, when there is enough for one quick 
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“Sorry; Miss Briges, but I just can’r dictate sitting still.” 


bath. Everyone would like to have a bath before dinner, 
which means that no one can very well; besides there is the 
washing up after dinner to think about. But at twenty past 
eleven, just as everyone is wondering if it’s worth holding 
out till the news, someone will come in and say the water 
is really hot. This means that everyone will decide to wait 
up for the news and give someone else a chance of having a 
bath first; and after the news everyone will be too tired. 

At half-past one the cistern will begin to throb, which 
means it will blow up if you don’t let the water off. So you 
let it off, and next morning it will be just hot enough for 
someone to have had a bath if the water wasn’t needed for 
washing up the breakfast things. 

So you see everything can be worked to a plan. It is the 
same with cleaning the house every morning. You explain 
to the maid that you want the rooms done in the same order 
as before the war. She starts with, say, the drawing-room ; 
that is, she gces in and sees one of the children climbing up 
the seat of an armchair to the back and jumping to the 
ground and getting round to the front again before another 
of the children has counted five. The maid explains to the 
children how things are and they say they will go and do it 
in the dining-room. Meanwhile two more children have 
come in with a set of interlocking bricks, which they empty 
on the floor. 
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The maid decides to leave the drawing-room and do the 
dining-room, where she finds the first two children seeing } 
who can hang upside down longest from the mantelpiece. 
The other two children have now followed the maid in, and 
they tell her they will go and play in the nursery, but the 
first two are too keen on the mantelpiece. So the maid goes 
on to the nursery, not thinking for a minute that those other 
two children meant it, but she finds they did. The same 
thing happens every day, which makes it a system, and if 
you can run your house to a system in war-time you are 
doing pretty well. 

A few miscellaneous hints. Explain to the people in your 
house that in the country leaving an unstamped letter on 
the table in the hall isn’t the same as taking it up the road 










to the letter-box. Remember if you put a thing down in §, wy 
one place to look for it in another. Remember not to be v Son 
surprised at anything else you find. In war-time people can | «yf, , 
hardly put their feet down without finding a pie-dish full of Piorouo 
dog-biscuits soaked in gravy, or a toy grocer’s shop, or 4 Big % 
half-knitted cardigan. - 
Finally, remember it will all be perfectly all right again fing 
when the war ends, and whatever happens to the house it’ §),)5,, 
still your house. Uncle 





But of course don’t try to remember this if you'd 
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| fexplained (and Miss Plum 


When Silence Reigned ; 


AURA and Mrs. Battlegate 
never, in the opinion of Little 
Fiddle - on - the - Green, | quite 

jrought out the best in one anpther. 
ind since Laura’s return from London, 
and Mrs. Battlegate’s announctment 
that she has joined Britain’s Silent 
(olumn, they may almost be said to 
have brought out the worst. 
As Laura remarked—and it seems 
all too probable that the mot travelled 
ys far as the Battlegate drawing-room 
joining the Silent Column seemed to 
have rendered Mrs. Battlegate| more 
Joquent than ever before. 
| It also made it very difficult for 
‘laura to tell her story about the shop 
vin the Strand that was blazing with 
light at eleven o’clock at night. 
“The whole front window,) said 
laura. “I’ve never seen anything like 
it in my life.” 

Mrs. Battlegate, in a voice if any- 

thing louder and graver than| usual, 
stopped her at once. 

“Not even before the war ?”’ she said. 

Laura, after quite a pause of what 

was probably suspended animation, 
replied that before the war one 
wouldn’t have noticed it. 
“Exactly,” replied Mrs. Battlegate, 
and she put so much meaning into the 
word that Cousin Florence, always—as 
she says herself—very easily aff¢cted by 
atmosphere, looked at Laura and said 
“Really, dear!” in a reproachful way. 

Mrs. Battlegate then repeated her 
ing joined 
Britain’s Silent Column and |/made a 
speech that lasted for some little while. 
“Part of my duty is to ae he 


have 


























jothers from talking unwisely,” she 
nd Miss 
Dodge were not, it afterwards turned 
out, the only people across whose minds 
flashed the thought that this must be 
the part of her duty that undoubtedly 
tame most readily to Mrs. B.). 
“Rumours lead only to confusion and 
to the giving away of valuable informa- 
ion to the enemy.” 

She would undoubtedly have said 
nore than this but Laura interrupted her. 

“This was not a rumour. I saw it 
myself. It was in the Strand——” 

“Somewhere in London, dear.” 

“It was in a well-known London 
horoughfare beginning with S and 
ot a hundred miles from Charing 

oss. And it was nearly midnight. 
And there was this one window, 
blazing with light.” 

Uncle Egbert, to whose habit of listen- 
g with closed eyes one is well accus- 
omed, inquired where the police were. 
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“They were said Laura, and 
was again checked by the representa- 
tive of Britain’s Silent Column. 

“Do not pass on information as to 
the movements, positions, localities, or 
general activities of any of the Forces. 
I’m sorry, dear,” said Mrs. Battlegate, 
in whom sorrow seemed to take rather 
a forbidding form, “but what you are 
saying had better be left unsaid.” 

Laura replied that it was being left 
unsaid. 

Miss Pin, who has had a good deal of 
practical experience in connection with 
human nature at its most unmanage- 
able owing to being secretary to an 
author, stepped into the breach. 

“Was there anything in the shop- 
window besides the blaze of light? 
Whatever it was,” she added rapidly, 
evidently forestalling Mrs. Battle- 
gate, “can’t possibly be an official 
secret, if it was in the middle of the 
Str—of a public street.” 

“Boots and shoes,” said Laura 
sulkily. “But the point is that the 
light had been left on and the police 
were trying to get in and put it out.” 

Mrs. Battlegate, with the utmost 
resolution, turned to her hostess— 
Cousin Florence. 

“A pencil and a piece of paper, if you 
please. A very old envelope will do.” 

Cousin Florence answered rather 
wildly that she didn’t think she had a 
very old one. Certainly nothing much 
earlier than nineteen-twenty, because 
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she’d had a small fire in the house that 
year, and many valuable papers and 
letters of great sentimental value had 
unhappily been destroyed. 

“One of the most effective methods 
of dealing with rumours is to write 
them down,” said Mrs. Battlegate, 
deliberately side-tracking the whole 
question of the old envelopes and 
taking up a copy of the Parish Magazine 
instead. “Another way is to make use 
of the cross-question method.” 

“Don’t let’s do that,” said Charles. 
“It’s un-English. I mean, all this 
third-degree stuff . . .” 

Mrs. Battlegate said she hadn’t had 
anything of that sort in mind, but she 
just wanted to trace Laura’s story to 
its source, as this was as good a way as 
any of putting an end to subversive 
rumours. 

Laura said afterwards that Mrs. 
Battlegate’s use of the word “subver- 
sive” annoyed her as much as any- 
thing, because she felt practically 
certain that Mrs. Battlegate didn’t 
really understand it any better than 
she did herself. 

But there can be no doubt that Mrs. 
Battlegate won the day, because Laura 
was quite unable to finish her story 
(which ended up with a very dramatic 
account of the police breaking in the 
door with a crowbar and—naturally 
—putting out the light) until after 
Mrs. Battlegate had gone home. 

E. M. D. 





“|. . then, what’s left over from the front room bedspread we could 
dye and make into cushion-covers for the parlour.” 








OME in, come in ! 
Thanks. A nasty night. 


Yes. A nice drop of rain. 

Good of you to ask me round. 

Well, I thought we might have a talk. 
Some time since we had a yarn together. 

Haven’t seen you at “The Blue 
Moon” lately. 

No, I’ve rather given up the pub. 
Fact is 

Not the water-wagon ? 

No, no. 

Economy ? 

No. By the way, have a tot ? 

Thanks. As it’s Friday, I will. 

Say when. 

When. 

Well, here’s mud in your eye ! 

Here’s all you wish yourself! But 
what were you going to say ? 

What was I going to say? Blowed if 
I know ! 

Just as well perhaps. It was prob- 
ably illegal. 

Oh, yes, that reminds me. I don’t go 
to the pub so much, because of the talk- 
trouble. 

How d’you mean ? 

Well, with a lot of strangers about, one 
simply doesn’t know what to say. 

I know. One can’t be too careful 
what one says. 

Or listens to! Look at the soldiers 
and sailors in that bar. People ask them 
silly questions and away they go. 

I know. 

Nobody likes a good chin-wag more 
than I do. But in these days you never 
know who's about. 

That’s right. 

Still, it’s a bit lonely, sticking at home, 
I must say. So I thought perhaps you’d 
like to come round and have a private 
pow-wow. 

Suits me. Cheer-O! 

Look at that young fellow in the Army 
the other night. Saturday. You were 
there, weren't you ? 

Saturday! No, I was at the pictures 
on Saturday. 

Well, he was in the gunners. On 
leave. And, by the way, I thought that 
all leave was stopped. Young Alfred said 
so—but of course, he’s Tanks. Anyway, 
this young fellow was stationed at Wag- 
shot (309th Brigade), there were four guns 
in his battery, his Colonel had the V.C. 
(name of Brisket, by the way, because it 
put me in mind of beef, and he said the 
grub they give em was none too good), 
they were short of horses, thought he 
might be going to Egypt—Well, in five 
minutes I could have told you all there 
was to know about him. 

So you have, haven’t you ? 

What ? 
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Little Talks 


Well, I mean, if I was a wrong ’un I 
could send off a couple of these here 
pigeons to-night, couldn’t I? 

Oh, well, I was only giving an 
example. Still, you’re right, one can’t 
be too careful. 

That’s right. 

Cheer-O ! 

Here’s fun! 

How d’you think the war’s going ? 

Fine. 

Same here. 

We'll soon have that basket where 
we want him, is what I say. 

What basket ? 

Why, that Hitler, of course. 

That’s right. 

I reckon it won’t be long before he’s 
sorry he spoke. 

Hope so. 

What I say, it was all very well to 
gobble up a few perishing foreigners: 
but now he’ll find he’s got something 
to bite on. 

That’s right. All the same, you don’t 
want to be too complacent. 

What d’you mean—‘“complacent”’ ? 
I’ve always said no foreigner was any 
good; and now we know. 

Well, what I mean, you don’t want to 
underestimate the feller. 

Who’s underestimating? I only said 
they were no good, didn’t I? 

All right. But look what he’s done. 

What’s he done? 

Well, look where he started. Built the 
Germans up out of nothing, didn’t he ? 

Anyone could build the Germans up. 

Easy to say. You try doing as much 
as he’s done, that’s all. 

Here, you’re a Fascist! 

Fascist nothing. Don’t talk silly. 

You say Hitler’s done good 

I say he’s done the Germans a bit of 
good. 

Well, I say—— 

And, what’s more, if some of us are 
not a bit more careful, he’ll do ’em a 
bit more good before we've finished with 
him. 

Oh, so you think he’ll win, do you ? 

I never 

You’re defeatist. 

You’re daft. 

Here, I don’t like this sort of talk. 
I’m going. 

Come off it. And have a drink. 

All right. 

Say when. 

When. 

That’s better. 

Three cheers! 

The fact is, old boy, you’re nothing 
but of a lot of wishful thinking. 

Oh, am I? Well, I’d sooner be wish- 
ful thinking than defeatist, see? What 








All the best ! 


d’you mean, “wishful thinking,” ayy, 
way ? 

You know 

No, I don’t, or I’d never have asky 
the question. 

Well, it means, because you wy 
something to happen you keep on think. 
ing it’s going to happen, you see? 

Well, and why not? That’s fait), 
ain’t it? Moves mountains, don’t jt! 

That’s different. 

No, it ain’t. What’s “God Save th 
King” if it ain’t wishful thinking! 

Here, keep the King out of it. Wall 
have ears. 

And blasted long ones in this neigh 
bourhood, if you ask me. 

What’s that ? 

Oh, nothing. Forget it. 

Perhaps we'd better not comment i 
politics at all. 

Safer, maybe. 

One can’t be too careful. 

What a night! Hark at it! 

A nice drop of rain. 

Funny thing, the weather, always 
seems to favour Hitler. 

Steady ! 

Steady what ? 

One thing, the weather. You don't 
anything about the weather in the papen, 
do you ? 

What of 
shortage. 

Don’t be ignorant. 
secret, see ? 

Secret my foot! D’you mean to say 
I can’t tell another bloke it’s raining! 

I say we've all got to obey orden, 
that’s all. And another thing—what'’s al 
this about the weather favouring Hitler! 

Well, it do, don’t it? 

Who’s defeatist now ? 

Are you calling me defeatist ? 

You didn’t mind calling me one, did 

ou ? 

All I said was 

You said it rained for Hitler’ s benefi. 
And anyone who says it rains fo 
Hitler’s benefit is Fifth Column for me, 
see ? 

Fifth Column ? 

Yes, and Siath too, for all I know. 

Say that again! 

You heard. 

You’re complacent. 

You dare say I’m complacent ! 

Well, I do dare. And, what’s more, 
old Fascist, I’m going home. Now. 
what ? 

Here, this won’t do. Sit down, old boy. 
Here, have another drink. 

Well, that’s funny. 

What’s funny ? 








it? There’s a pape 


The weather’ 








I was just doing a bit of wishful 
thinking. A. 8. 
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“I’ve laid your uniform out, my Lord.” 


Is Electricity Sensible ? 


HEY are trying to tell me about electricity, but I 
don’t believe it can be done. I am terribly stupid 
about electricity. 

I don’t understand, for one thing, why it has to go back 
where it started from before it does any good. Look, I 
take a battery. 

Now I put a wire on to one of the terminals and some- 
where about the middle of the wire I attach a bulb. 

Nothing happens—until I attach the loose end of wire 
to the other terminal. I cannot see that that makes sense. 
Take gas. I like gas—good honest stuff with a smell to it 
that you can put in a bottle if you feel inclined. Under- 
standable sort of stuff, even though you can’t see it or feel it. 
Nobody even suggested that gas had to go all the way back 
to the gasometer before you could put a match to it. It 
comes along a tube, like any business man, and stops when 
it reaches a block. Remove the block by turning a tap and 
out she comes, fresh and hissing, ready to set the town 
alight. 

Another thing about gas. It isn’t positive or negative, 
it ’s just gas. What is all this tomfoolery about positive and 
negative electricity? I know all about pluses and minuses, 
and how two minuses make a plus, and changing the sign 
and adding, and what a bother it is when the square root of 
minus one turns up in an equation. But in Algebra, at any 
rate in my day, we never thought of trying to send the 
things along a wire. We used to get them inside brackets 
sometimes, I admit that; but only with the idea of taking 
them out again as soon as possible. These electricity people 
—a queer-looking lot they are too, if you ask me—boldly 
talk about sending negative currents or impulses or what- 
have-you along their absurd little copper wires. Madness. 
Sending a minus quantity off on a journey simply means, 
if it means anything, that you are sending less than nothing, 
which seems a waste of time to me and you'd better save 
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the stamps. Or wait a minute. I recall something aboy 
minus velocities. If you were at A, with B due north of yo, 
somewhere, and you started to walk due south from 4 9 
three miles an hour, wasn’t there some insanity about you 
velocity in the direction of B being minus 3 m.p.h.? Wel, 
if they are thinking of that, a negative current of electricity 
must mean that it isn’t going the way you thought it was 
but coming back, in which case it would never start at all 
You can take your choice. 

I don’t care for volts either. Sometimes I think I knoy 
the difference between a volt and an ampére, and once | 
remember getting a dim mental picture of an ohm. But 
then somebody mentioned watts and down I went again 
into the unfathomable abyss. 


Volts, watts, amperes, ohms, 
Elves, dwarfs, goblins, gnomes— 
Damn the lot! 
I don’t know witch is watt. 


Did you notice the exquisite verbal felicity of the last line’ 

What is the difference between a goblin and a hobgoblin, 
by the way? I have an idea that goblins are generally 
mischievious, whereas hobgoblins live in low mounds or 
knolls and do a lot of good in a quiet way. But I may k 
thinking of Brownies. I often do think of Brownies nova. 
days when I want to give my nerves a good rest. 

I haven’t quite finished, however, about electricity. It 
has, as we have said, to travel in a circle, i.e., it comes out 
of a battery and goes hither and thither, lighting lamps, 
heating fires, moving needles and so forth and so on, and 
finally pops back again into the battery. Now, how doesit 
know which way to go? Suppose you had the current 
coming backwards through your sparking-plugs and head. 
lights and the rest of it, wouldn’t that cause a bit of a com. 
motion? Somebody told me that it starts at the minu 
terminal (imagine a minus terminal!) and ends up at the 
plus terminal, but then somebody else told me it didn't 
matter much which wire was connected to which, provided 
the circuit was complete. Did you ever hear such raving 
balderdash ? 

You can make electricity by pulling a silk vest over your 
head in thundery weather, but not in sufficient quantities, 
I am informed, to make it a marketable proposition. 
if you want to make electricity that way, do it just for the 
fun of the thing. 

I may have more to say about electricity at some later 
date, if the thing is still going on. H. F. E. 


° ° 


To a German Over East England 


NLY one child. That was not much to slay 
For your dear Fuehrer. Tell him all the same, 
And tell him that at no far distant day 
Posterity shall look into his claim, 


With one less voice to execrate his name. ANON. 


° ° 


Why Village Life Breaks Down. 

“Mrs. —— presided at the first meeting of a new session of the 

W.R.1., when Miss gave a talk on war-time cookery and 

bottling fruit without sugar, while Miss took the members out- 
side and demonstrated on the use of an A.R.P. pump for fire.” 

Scots Paper. 
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“* Morning, Chum.” 
“ Morning, Digger.” 


Unnecessary 


HAT was a remarkable piece of audacity on the part 

of Mr. Desmond MacCarthy two or three weeks ago, 

when he quoted a poem by Mr. W. H. Auden and 
airy observed at the end: 

“T have omitted the fourth stanza because it is unneces- 
sry—only developing without clarifying the last five lines.” 
“My word!” I said to myself when I read this, “that’s 

pretty cool.” Not that I have read the stanza concerned; 
possibly if I had I should be of the same opinion as Mr. 
MacCarthy; but I belong to the take-it-or-leave-it school of 
asthetics. If the author or the artist put it there, I say, 
that’s where he meant it to be, and if you don’t like it that’s 
your misfortune. When you quote a poem leaving out the 
bits you regard as unnecessary the author isn’t responsible for 
it,any more than Mozart is responsible for “In an Eighteenth- 
Century Drawing-Room.” What I say is this: the chances 
are that Mr. Auden knew perfectly well that his fourth 
stanza developed without clarifying the idea of the last 
five lines, and he put it in because that was what he wanted 
it to do nothing else but. Authors get these queer notions. 
Mr. MacCarthy and I have the right to express our dis- 
approval, but I’m blowed if we have the right to correct 
what we believe to be Mr. Auden’s mistake for him. 
In this connection I may recall an episode in the careers 
of my friend Elkin Doggerel the poet, and his friend, the 
late Andrew Mulligatawny (Gin) Fizz. You wouldn’t 
remember that poem of Elkin’s beginning: 


Always I get the downtrodden waiter 

Who has to sweep the floor in his spare time, 
And the steak the chef uses 

To clean the bars of the grill, 


but everybody else in the Fizz-Doggerel circle remembers it 
very distinctly. It started an argument which still, in odd 
spots, continues. The trouble began when Gin published 
an anthology—he used to throw them off from time to time 
like hiccups: it was no trouble, and cost him nothing, and 
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got him reviewing jobs—in which he printed the last ten 
lines of this poem of Elkin’s as if they were the complete 
work. As they happened to deal for some reason with 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, the original title, which 
Gin retained, didn’t apply very well; although as the 
original title was “Ears in the Ash-Tray” there was a 
strong case for contending that it hadn’t applied very well 
to the whole poem to begin with. Elkin and his supporters of 
course declared that this fact had no bearing on the matter. 

Anyway it soon appeared that Gin’s reasons for leaving 
out the first part of the poem had not been esthetic: he had 
left it out simply, he said, because it misled the public. It 
could not be true, he maintained, that all the things 
enumerated in the first lines of the poem—there were 
eighty-five (lines; nobody counted the things)—always 
happened to Elkin Doggerel, because they undoubtedly 
always happened to him, Gin Fizz, and so exceedingly 
congruent a coincidence was most unlikely. He wrote all 
this in a letter to the weekly reviews (there were a lot more 
in those days, and they had more room). 

This of course brought everybody into the argument, 
including some supporters of Social Credit and opponents 
of vivisection who were not exactly concerned. Elkin took 
little part in the discussion himself, being away at the time 
(he was always away, even then), but was kept half- 
informed by Gin, who periodically sent him batches of 
cuttings supporting the Fizz side of the argument only. 
Usually Gin would underline a phrase or two in red ink and 
write in the margin “Ah ha!” or “N.B.” or “He said it.” 
Once he wrote “It wasn’t four pounds either, it was five 
pounds seventeen shillings and ninepence,” but this referred 
to a totally different and not particularly edifying episode, 
and Elkin replied to it in one of his telegrams with the 
words “I IGNORE YA.” 

One unsettling feature of the affair was that Gin would 
keep going round among his acquaintances and pestering 
them to write letters in support of him, at the same time 
disingenuously undertaking to pay for the stamps. He 
knew only one editor though (this was before he took to 
befriending editors), so comparatively few of the letters 
were printed. 

Well, all this went on for a long time, until everybody got 
tired of it except the Social Creditors and the anti- 
vivisectionists and one indefatigable man I took to be that 
Professor of Shorthand who makes speeches in Hyde Park. 
At last Gin made an announcement, declaring himself con- 
vinced. “I will indulge in a gesture,” he said. Shortly after- 
wards he got out another anthology in which he included, 
under the title “Ears in the Ash-Tray,” the first eighty-five 
lines that he had previously left out, leaving out the last 
ten that he had previously printed. “If we must mislead 
the public let’s do it properly,” he said. 

I omit Elkin Doggerel’s comment on this, because it is 
unnecessary—it developed without clarifying the situation. 

R. 














WaR-TIME WEAKNESSES—HAVING MORE STARTLING INFORMATION THAN ANYBODY ELSE 


ARP. 


OW we complained 
About the lattice windows 
When first we moved into 
The Tudor cottage! 


Those tiny leaded panes 
Might be “‘in keeping,” 

But they obscured the view 
Along the valley; 


*“*Kither we’re frozen 
With the windows open, 
Or there’s no view 


Worth speaking of,” we grumbled. 


Now, when we observe 
Those strange devices 
In paper on the windows 
Of our neighbours, 


We sagely shake our heads 

And smile a little 

And murmur, “Ah, you should 
Have lattice windows.” A.W. B. 
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Seavacuation 


EAR MR. PUNCH,—I keep 
D being asked why we have 
refused several kindest possible 
invitations to evacuate to America for 
this war. It is because we have already 
been doing some evacuating. (Evacua- 
ting used to be a word we didn’t say 
with visitors there, but it seems to have 
got polite!) But one can’t go on 
evacuating indefinitely; not, anyway, 
if you evacuate with Blackie, and with 
Johnnie, and with Gardenia, and with 
three bicycles and a sewing-machine, 
and a pink cot, and a play-pen and 
a perambulator (and of course three 
children—that is to say two really big 
children (girls) weighing about two 
hundred and thirty pounds together) ; 
and a baby aged a year, weighing 
twenty-two pounds, and its nurse (one 
of the bicycles is the nurse’s and she 
has a radio of her own). Blackie is a 
““smooth-collie” aged ten months. (A 
smooth-collie looks like an alsatian 
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and a greyhound mixed.) Johnnie isa 
Scottie, rather charming and mature 
but selfish; and Gardenia is not really 


the white kitten’s name—it is my 4 B 
name for it; it has no name. The nga 


children shout “Kitten, Kitten,” and 
it never answers, except inside a basket 
in the train when we hadn’t bought 
it a cat-ticket. That was during tle 
Second Evacuation (from Wiltshire to 
Cornwall), after I had been discouraged 
from buying animal tickets by Blackie 
refusing to get in any train. He is 9 
big, refusing is easy for him. ‘That is 
how some of us took to evacuating in 
the car, although it is a much too small 
Ford—a Ford 8—and has practically 
no petrol in it. 

This brings me back to saying that 
we also have five really big trunks, 
seven suitcases and many other small 
cases, too many to count, and two 
antique enormous Teddy Bears belong- 
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nyself when I was packing or I should 
ive brought still more photographs 
ofthe big children as babies, and more 
ystalgic old perfume bottles and 
ace-time garments of trailing white 
cifon, and battered volumes of 
french poetry, and lace Edwardian 
yrasols reminding me of my mother’s 





youth. Anyway we sent home for 
ihings after we left; and parcels of 
(hinese babies’ coats, dog biscuits, 
wffee-percolaters and coral necklaces 
have been following us ever since we 
gan realizing what we couldn’t do 
vithout. ; 
I forgot to say we started out on 
ur First Evacuation (to Wiltshire) 
rith a French governess who turned 
out to be Italian and was removed 
fom us by the police on the day that 
Italy entered the war. With her there 
the shadow of education that 
had lain across the big children. Let 
me refer to these as Exy and Zeddy, as 
they have a decent dislike of publicity 
and it is bad enough for them that the 
wnimals are not under pseudonyms. 
And the baby (a girl) had better be, for 
their sake, ‘‘B.” The nurse is (really) 
called Joyce. The not-French-but- 
Italian governess, pseudonym Martini, 
was useful in helping to keep Zeddy’s 
samp collection together on windy 
days; and in Wiltshire she had Kitten- 
Kitten to sleep with her and did not 
mind the kitten being so young that it 
was, and is, still un-house-trained. She 
was teaching me Italian, by which I 
suppose I ought to have guessed she 
was Italian, instead of leaving the 
discovery to the police. Anyway, we 
did the First Evacuation in detach- 
ments. In trains, several of them, and 
not always the ones we meant to take. 
Only Blackie followed in the car with 
A (my husband), having dribbled all 
the way from the Kentish coast— 
Blackie, I mean—so that the interior 
of the car was like the walls of famous 
underground caves. 
As we left Wiltshire after three 
weeks our hosts are still our friends. 
hey didn’t like the French governess 
for being Italian, but they managed to 
love the animals and the children, and 
didn’t mind their car standing out at 
hight so that our trunks could be in 
shelter. And Blackie fell in love with 
heir red setter and their retriever. 
but when still more people were 
coming we decided to evacuate on. 
We heard of a cottage in Cornwall by 
tlephone. It seemed a nice pre-war 
dea, taking a cottage on the Cornish 
cast for July and August. So Exy 
ind Zeddy and Johnnie and Kitten- 


and “B” and myself and my husband 
id about half the luggage were to 
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follow in the car. And Blackie, of 
course. We got Blackie into the car by 
giving him an overdose of our hostess’s 
sleeping draught. She wrapped the 
tablets in raw meat half an hour before 
we were due to leave; and after a time 
Blackie stopped assiduously courting 
the red setter and the retriever and 
seemed to feel less and less attracted 
to them, and stood around on the drive 
looking more vague every minute. So 
in case he might pass out altogether 
my husband and I lifted him into the 
car. Somehow we got him into one side 
of the back seat, packing him in with 
the Edwardian tea-basket. This has 
been one of the troubles of evacuating, 
as it was built to be lifted out of high- 
roofed Daimlers by a footman and a 
chauffeur. We started two hours late 
and our friends said the springs would 
break. But we were too preoccupied as 
to how we would find the way without 
signposts. The baby was in high spirits 
all the nine hours of the journey, only 
sleeping twenty minutes. Luckily we 
adore her. She threw her blue-wool 
bunny out of the window and A had to 
stop and walk back three hundred 
yards. The sleeping-draught wore off 
Blackie; he never actually slept. A, 
having travelled with him before, had 
brought a bath towel that I wore 
around my shoulders and Blackie 
dribbled into this mostly. Luckily 
Joyce can read maps and she did. 
Once when we stopped, Blackie ran the 
other side of the main road and fell in 
love. (I must pause to exclaim that one 
of the darling things about him is his 
sweet expression and his shoulder-high 
white gloves and white bosom, as if he 
were always at the Opera.) 

It is truly a cottage here; and our 
biggest trunk lives on the path in 
front of the rose-grown porch. Kitten- 
Kitten has settled down; and the 
children say she is a female. Johnnie 
has eczema from sea-bathing, and 
Blackie (who had never met any lady- 
dog before he evacuated) is now the 
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Don Juan of the village; or else he 
covers the kitchen floor by lying on it 
so that none of us can cook—though 
all of us try to, as the local women 
don’t go out much to service and sirens 
make them more stay-at-home than 
ever. Zeddy is collecting shells that she 
means to sell to an old lady on the 
shore to save us from war-poverty. 
The old lady, it seems, glues the shells 
together and sells them at cut-prices 
in a ten by six foot shed emblazoned 
“The Shell Shop.” Exy took her poster- 
paints out secretly to the far rocks 
and painted a (life-size) fresco of the 
Madonna and two Angels, and at week- 
ends people go and take photographs 
of what they must imagine is Giotto’s 
Cornish period. Joyce has unpacked 
all B’s frocks, coats, bonnets, toys, 
special saucepans, cereals, table-cloths, 
and the four volumes of Babar the 
Little Elephant (for future use), and the 
car is learning to free-wheel. I have 
unpacked some of the photographs of 
the big children as babies, and A has 
bought second-hand books to fill the 
long tranquil years that seem to lie 
ahead until he can find a breach in the 
army and get into it. é 

The bicycles have arrived, by the 
way, and an electric stove from home, 
and a hair-drier, and we have just 
written home to have sent here Zeddy’s 
gramophone, the cheese-mill, Larousse 
Illustré, and my astrakhan muff; and 
we should have to take these to 
America too as well as Blackie; and 
Johnnie of course, who would be odious 
on the voyage; for though he is a 
charming stout little dog he ts incon- 
siderate and would scratch all night 
in a small cabin. It isn’t that we 
aren’t grateful for our American 
invitations . 

Yours ever, TILBURINA. 


° ° 


** Mare Nostrum”’ 


“Mare Nostrum”’ is this sea, 
So the Italians say. 

And how they prove it seems to be 
Always to run away. 

But is the pair of heels they show 
(Clean—though a trifle hairy) 

The only “Nostrum” that they know 
To keep them in their “Mare” ? 


mo ° 


Bad News for Berlin 


“Treland United Against Invasion. Get 
Ready now and make your purchases at 
’s. The cheapest house in Limerick for 
Ropes, Twines, Cow-Ties, Brushes, Buckets, 
Paints and Oils of all classes. All kinds of 
farm and garden Implements. Bicycles and 

Prams at reasonable prices.” 

Advt. in Limerick Paper. 
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“ Strictly between you and me, lady, we’re digging up the West Coast and evacuating it to the East.” 


The Naked Truth 


HOUGH living in a time of stress 
One always thought our noble Press 
Had with its usual success 
Upheld the title “Free”; 
True to the democratic will 
It told us all, both good and ill, 
And stuck no sugar on the pill, 
Bitter though that might be. 


Yet now I learn that one must go 

For open candour to the foe 

Who in his dark way seems to know 
Facts that to us are new. 

My friends, our Fleet has long been sunk, 

And purely from excess of funk 

Our island (once called “‘tight’’) is drunk; 
Not me; it’s one for you. 


But, boozers all, we’ve naught to eat; 

The dream of butter, much less meat, 

Is but a memory, vague and sweet; 
We’re also out of coal, 

And drag along from day to day 

Munching with luck a hank of hay, 

Which isn’t, one feels bound to say, 
Nutritious, on the whole. 


These riots too of which we learn 
For the first time with grave concern, 
Give one a dismal kind of turn, 
The more so as they seem 
(This from the horse’s mouth) a sign 
Of how the British Workers pine 
To hug as one man the benign 
Hitlerian regime. 


That trench across the fairway which 
One had supposed to be a ditch 
To make the hostile airman pitch 
Head-foremost on his hat 
Is dug in hate to rile the toff 
And idle rich, and drive them off 
Their parasitic round of golf: 
One never thought of that. 


I need but add that when we’re told 
Of aircraft workers bought and sold 
(The price for once is uncontrolled, 
Which makes them go for less) 
One feels a shamed and darkling doubt 
On how much more has been left out, 
And why they make a song about 
The Freedom of the Press. Dum-Dvum. 
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THE GODDESS OF WISDOM 


“Oh, Kingsley !—and I thought you were my own little sacred owl.” 
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.Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


HE Air Force, the Navy patrolling the seas, the crews of our minesweepers, the 

men at searchlight posts and anti-aircraft stations, are in need of extra comforts 
such as Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats, 
and in a few months the need will be greater still. 


The Wool Control desires that wool released for knitting comforts for the Sailors, 
Soldiers and Airmen shall only be available to Working Parties officially recognized. 


After consultation with the Director of Voluntary Organizations Mr. Punch has 
decided in future to make his gifts of free wool through the appropriate County or 
Borough Association. 


Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere gratitude for the enormous help given by 
subscribers to his Comforts Fund, would like to say that Working Parties wishing to 
continue the great work they have already achieved should apply to their respective 
County or Borough Association for wool. 


Work should begin at once so that supplies of comforts in sufficient quantities may 
be available before the winter begins. 


Funds are urgently needed. Please send NOW a donation, however small, to 
PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, in 
order that every man shall be assured of warmth and comfort. 











Jul 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 


Tuesday, July 23rd.—Lords: Debate on 
Overseas Evacuation of Children. 


Commons: Budget. 
Wednesday, July 24th.—Lords: Secret 
Debate on Foreign Policy. 


Commons: Emergency Powers 
(Defence) (No. 2) Bill given Third 
Reading. Debate on Budget. 


Thursday, July 25th.—Lords: Formal 
Session. 
Commons: Debate on Budget. 


Tuesday, July 23rd.—After Mr. 
CHURCHILL had delivered a high-spirited 
funeral oration over the remains of the 
Silent Column, in which he described 
it as passing into “what is called, in 
the United States, innocuous desue- 
tude,” and Mr. Epren had announced 
that the L.D.V. were now to be known 
officially as the Home Guard, Sir 
KinesLey Woop presented his interim 
Budget. 

This, it may as well be said, dis- 
appointed a House keyed up for greater 
sacrifices and anxious that the great 
flood of increased wages should some- 
how be diverted before it burst, with 
devastating inflationary force, over the 
reduced field of purchase. It was widely 
felt that in the circumstances an 
income-tax of ten shillings would have 
been accepted, and therefore from the 
Press Gallery one enjoyed the spectacle 





THE STRUGGLE WITH RED TAPE 
(After a cartoon in Punch, Oct. 17, 1857) 


Smr Percy Hurp 


of Members, already inured to fantastic 
Treasury demands, torn between per- 
sonal relief and public disappointment. 

It was a short Budget, presented in 
a business-like way and without any 
of those malicious hesitations which 
have marked the technique of less 
humane Chancellors. Speaking person- 
ally, Mr. P.’s R. is delighted that 
cosmetics have at last been shot at, but 





THE NEW DUET 


{In the debate on Special Emergency 
Courts, Col. GRETTON and Mr. CAMPBELL 
STEPHEN found themselves in complete 
accord. | 


he continues to lament the exemption 
of horses, bicycles and bagpipes. As 
for the tax on books, Mr. Punch him- 
self has something to say about it in 
his Senior Cartoon, though it is not 
difficult to demolish the case for an 
impost which lumps the Bible, Milton, 
Shakespeare and Wodehouse into the 
same category as whisky and other 
necessary but often frowned-on stimu- 
lants, reduces the people’s access to 
a main source of entertainment, en- 
couragement and mental escape at a 
time when these are much needed, and, 
having done all this damage, makes 
only a pathetic little contribution to 
the funds. 

The main points of the Budget are: 


Income Tax at 8/6, to be compul- 
sorily deducted at source. Smaller 
relief on life insurances, and an 
increase to 5s. on the first £165 of 
taxable income. 


Surtax jumps by 9d. between 
£2,000 and £20,000, and by 6d. 
between £20,000 and £30,000. If 
you happen to be in this category, 
take a last look at it, for you will 
not be in it long. You will now pay 
up to about 18s. in the pound. 
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Estate Duty goes up on estates 
over £10,000. 


Tobacco up by lid. an ounce 
and by 3d. for 10 cizarettes. 


Wine up by about 8d. a bottle 
of heavy wine and 4d. a bottle of 
light wine. Thus port and sherry 
are seriously torpedoed. 


Beer still goes down, but at an 
increased cost of 1d. a pint. 

Entertainment Tax increased so 
as to produce £4,000,000. 


Purchase Tax revised. It will 
bear on the wholesale prices of 
luxuries and non-essentials to the 
rather cacophonous tune of 334 per 
cent. This will be halved in the 
case of certain things which the 
CHANCELLOR obviously felt ashamed 
about, and these significantly in- 
clude books. 


These increases will bring an extra 
£239,000,000 a year, and with those 
proposed by the last Chancellor in 
April, £367,000,000, or about one 
million pounds a day; as we are now 
spending at the rate of about 
£3,467,000,000 a year, we shall need 
every penny of it. Sir KinesLry 
warned the House that both as regards 
direct and indirect taxation this was to 
be considered an interim Budget. 

The House has seldom been angrier 
than it was with Sir Henry Morris- 
JoNnEs, who persisted defiantly in an 
attempt to interrupt the speech until 
he was put in his place by the Chair. 
In subsequent debate few hard words 





INTERFERENCE QUASHED 


Smr H. Morris-Jones 














were said, criticism mostly centring on 
the book tax and on the timidity of 
the CHANCELLOR’s effort to stem 


purchasing-power. Harder words will . 


doubtless be heard in the pubs, where 
the good old phrase “Drawn from the 
Wood” may lose some of its magic. 

Alone in defence of the book tax, 
Sir SranLey REED thought it would be 
a good thing if it threw readers back 
on the classics of English literature. 
But this was a poor argument, for the 
tax falls equally on the old and the new. 

In the Upper House the suspicious, 
in the person of Lord MaRLEy, got a 
fresh assurance from the Government, 
in the person of Lord SNELL, that in 
the evacuation of children overseas 
there had been no dirty work by the 
rich. 

Wednesday, July 24th—The Lords 
enjoyed one of their whispering after- 
noons. Who knows but it was just as 
well? 

The Emperor Hate SELassrIE, once 
more empurpled by British favour, is 
back in Africa, waiting for his loyal 
tribesmen to begin their enthusiastic 
dissection of the Italians. Mr. BuTLER 
was discreet when Mr. MANDER asked 
him for information about the situation 
in Ethiopia; but it is not very difficult 
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Campanologists keeping fit in war-time 


to imagine. Outlying Italian garrisons 
of the too-far-flung Italian Empire 
must be asking themselves in the night 
watches if it was wise to spray mustard- 
gas on bare-footed natives, even if 
it was gallant, as the Arch - Mandrill 
assured them at the time. 

Mr. Durr Cooper having promised 
that he would keep his eye on German 
economic propaganda, Mr. THORNE 
asked in his inimitable way if it would 
not be possible to get HITLER married 
to a sensible woman. The answer is 
clearly in the negative. 

It being Mr. SpEAKER’s birthday, 
Mr. LippDALL wished him, amid cheers, 
“many happy returns on behalf of all 
loyal Members.” And when Mr. 
BootusBy had spoken lovingly of soft 
fruit prices, the House returned to the 
Emergency Powers Bill and finally 
gave it a Third Reading, after the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL had accepted Mr. 
Harvey’s amendment providing for 
review of the decisions of the Special 
Courts. 

The Budget debate was resumed 
without bloodshed. 

Thursday, July 25th—The German 
Navy has added to its laurels. Mr. 
ALEXANDER told the Commons how 
the French liner Meknes, carrying 
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French officers and men who had 
asked to be repatriated, had been tor- 
pedoed on Wednesday night soon after 
she had left Southampton. A German 
motor-torpedo-boat had stopped her 
and replied to her signals with bursts 
of machine-gun fire. Not only was she 
lit up but she had a searchlight trained 
on a French ensign. Of her 1,300 
passengers it was feared that 300 had 
lost their lives. The rest were saved 
by our Navy. 

If anything is needed finally to dis- 
illusion the French people about the 
intentions of the enemy to whom their 
Government has so optimistically sur- 
rendered, this tragedy should suffice. 
France must be told about it quickly 
and often. 

In the debate on the Budget the 
Senior Burgess for Oxford University, 
now a naval Petty-Officer, went for 
the book tax in his own highly effective 
manner. Among other things, “A.P.H.” 
said the CHANCELLOR would go down 
to history as the first to tax the Word 
of God, it was no use attacking the 
trashy novel, for it carried the pub- 
lisher’s losses on the good books, and 
there had never been a time when 
inspiration and comfort had been so 
needed by the people. 
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Science Must Be Free. 


HE Sunday newspapers, already 
hard hit by the shortage of paper, 


bathing-girls and news of the 
weather, are to receive another blow if 
a report we have read is to be believed. 
The Government, we understand, are 
to introduce a form of conscription for 
scientists. Scientists, it is considered, 
should no longer run around loose, 
wasting their time inventing all sorts of 
strange and useless gadgets, but should 
be locked in a large laboratory so that 
their talents may be directed into 
profitable channels. 

Now the antics of scientists on the 
loose have always formed the backbone 
of our great “family” Sunday papers. 
The bathing-girls may have interested 
elder brother Sid, the cloudburst in 
Worcestershire may have captured the 
imagination of Mum, the giant marrow 
grown by a retired railwayman of 
Clapham may have stirred Dad to pro- 
found thought, and the 50 m.p.h. chase 
of smash-and-grab bandits may have 
set younger brother Eddie’s blood 
tingling. But every one of them would 
have grabbed for the page that told 
the story of famous scientist risks 
life in gas-filled chamber, or scientist 
designs plane to carry four hundred 
across Atlantic. 

Before the Government lock up all 
our scientists for the duration I hope 
they will consider the effect of their 
loss upon our morale. We have, after 
all, little enough to cheer us up in these 
grey days, and I think that the output 
of inventions achieved by this move 
will not be sufficient to recompense us 
for the abrupt curtailment of these 
glorious ideals. 

For, after all, scientists do not 
actually invent anything. They spend 
their time predicting a black or a rosy 
future, and between them they manage 
to keep the balance swinging towards 
optimism. As soon as one scientist has 
declared that in two thousand years’ 
time Britain’s deposits of coal will be 
exhausted, another one forecasts that 
in one thousand five hundred years’ 
time we shall be able to burn water. 
Whenever one scientist announces that 
the sun is losing its heat and that in a 
few thousand centuries life on our 
planet will become extinct, another one 
suspects the existence of some new 
kind of rays which make the sun ten 
times more effective. 

I have never heard of a scientist 
actually inventing anything of any 
value to anyone living within the next 
century and a half. The telephone was 
invented by a newsboy, the railway 


engine by a practical engineer, and 
the aeroplane by a few enthusiastic 
amateurs. Some of these men became 
scientists in due course, but only when 
they had stopped inventing. 

For my part I much prefer the 
scientist to the inventor. For the 
inventor is a stern individual who even 
as a child saves his pocket money to 
buy pieces of wire and bottles of acid. 
He lacks the imaginative intellect of 
your true scientist, whose vision is 
great enough to scorn practical details. 
We don’t want our scientists shut up 
in a laboratory. We want them to be 
free, to risk their limbs in amending 
the laws of gravity, and to assure us 
that however dark our day may be 
our descendants in the forty-first 
generation will ride in strange chariots 
clad in cloth of gold. 
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Last Lay of the L. D.V. 


VERY pious man is Farmer Brown. 

As we kept watch last night he 
said to me: 

“T truly ’ope these parachutists come, 

The likes of us’ll give ’em ’ell, D.V.” 


°o °o 
Journalistic Candour 


“The real as well as the latest news is to be 
found in the Datny , 





Liverpool Paper. 
° ° 


“Between four and six high-explosive 
bombs were dropped in a daylight raid 
yesterday.”—Daily Paper. 


We think they mean five. 


“But do you consider that the names he called you were 
likely to be of use to the enemy?” 











At the Play 





‘“WomMEN AREN’T ANGELS” (STRAND) 


Bot their chances of promotion 
in the after-life are promising 
when compared with those of two 
such men as the heroes of this 
extravagant piece of nonsense. 
Wilmer Popday and Alfred Bandle 
rival each other in moral cowardice, 
disregard for the truth and general 
incompetence ; and when I tell you 
that Wilmer is a little man of 
marked irresolution and a foul 
little prig and that Alfred is a big 
man who is very sure of himself 
and not the kind you would intro- 
duce to any of your aunts, you will 
have guessed in a flash that the 
one is Mr. Rospertson Harg, the 
other Mr. ALFRED DRayToN. 

Both are firing very evenly on 
all their cylinders, the mixture 
being rather richer than usual. In 
fact, given something slightly more 
exhilarating than an Oslo break- 
fast as a foundation, here are the 
materials for an evening during 
which you can laugh immoderately 
without loss of self-respect and 
without any tax whatever on your 
mental powers. As these are about 
all that remain untaxed, this is 
hardly an opportunity to be missed. 

Alfred and Wilmer are partners. 
Deciding to evacuate London, they go 
down to Alfred’s country cottage, 
which is in the middle of a military 


area and is exhibiting almost polter- ‘ 


geist phenomena. Wilmer starts things 
off by rushing in with a hole in his hat, 
placed there, more accurately 
than might have been ex- 
pected, by the Home Guard (né 
L.D.V.). Mrs. Featherstone from 
the village looks after them, 
reluctantly; and they are soon 
joined by the girl from whom 
Alfred is fleeing, a Scottish 
deserter with great charm and 
a neat taste in blackmail, and 
a male Cockney evacuee at the 
peak of his destructive powers. 

The situation is tough enough 
for our two erring boys, one 
would have said, without any 
more juggling with the scales 
of Fate; but at this point the 
author, Mr. VERNON SYLVAINE, 
is so unkind as to throw in all 
he knows on the wrong side, by 
making off with their clothes 
and those of their guests during 
the night. How he justifies this 
high-handed action must be 
his secret. His final explana- 
tion is more reasonable than is 


Wilmer Popday . . . 
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usual in farce, and the results are good. 
Through the offices of Mrs. Feather- 
stone, Alfred secures a cast-off outfit of 
the Squire’s, while Wilmer finds him- 
self a Highland deserter; and later, 
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CUCKOO IN A WREN’S NEST 


when the unhappy men are joined by 
their wives, they steal their uniforms 
and become respectively a General in 
the A.T.S. and an Admiral in the 
W.R.NS. 


All this is made brighter by the © 


presence of an amorous Major who is 





UNWELCOME CHANGES 


Wilmer Popday. ..... Mr. RoBertson HARE 
Alfred Bandle. ...... Mr. ALFRED DrayToNn 


. Mr. Rosertson Hare 
MajorGaunt..... Mr. Liuoyp PEARSON 
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getting up a variety entertainment for 
his troops and who, having tried to 
persuade Alfred and Wilmer to do a 
turn, is convinced that the extra- 
ordinary scenes which greet him when- 
ever he visits the cottage are 
rehearsals by amateurs whose 
talent staggers him. Girls are 
carried screaming past him, cos- 
tume and properties go from the 
odd to the incredible, he finds a 
very senior A.T.S. officer grovel- 
ling on the floor; and for the first 
time he feels confident that his 
show will be a success. 

One of the most fruitful scenes 
is that in which he makes advances 
to both Services, a situation made 
full use of by Mr. Drayton and 
Mr. Hare. But on the whole | 
think I like these two best in 
those moments of inaction when 
they are under the stress of deep 
emotion. Mr. Harg’s registration 
of embarrassment is his strongest 
card. Mr. DrayTON is at his most 
fetching when he is under fire 
from two sides and is obliged to 
smile on one while issuing facial 
1.0.U.s of the most brutal revenge 
to the other. His attempt to eat 
an omelette built up on ferro- 
concrete principles by Mr. Hare 
is something of a golden minute; 
and so is Mr. HaRe’s awakening, 
lit by the cold light of dawn, on 
the sofa, in Mrs. Featherstone’s hat. 

Miss Ernet CoLertpcE plays her 
with proper rustic spirit, Miss Jupy 
KELLy brings charm and gaiety to the 
pursuit of Alfred, and Mr. JAMEs 
HAYTER does very well as Macfarlane, 
the deserter. Miss RutH MAITLAND 
and Miss Constance LorNE as 
the wives, Mr. JoHN VALEN- 
TINE as the lad Albert, and Mr. 
Lioyp Prarson as the Major, 
all contribute to a thoroughly 
silly evening, which owes a 
good deal to the direction of 
Mr. Ricuarp Birp. Eric. 


° ° 


Liquid Resources 
“Your CouRAGE 
Your CHEERFULNESS 
“Your RESOLUTION 


Will cost you ld. a pint more.” 
Amateur Newsbill. 


° ° 


It is reported from Italy 
that transparent aeroplanes are 
HITLER’s latest secret weapon. 
The occupants run a grave risk 
of being arrested as persons 
found wandering without visible 
means of support. 
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The Landmark 


E had another meeting last 
night of the Little Wobbley 


War Front Committee, with 
Colonel Hogg in the Chair and all the 
local beauty and chivalry gathered 
round the table. 

“The main item of business,” said 
the Colonel, “‘is to draft a petition to 
the London and Southern Railway 
Company, asking them in the interests 
of national safety to request Porter 
Braham to shave off his moustache.” 

Nobody is ever actually surprised 
at anything Colonel Hogg proposes, 
because he has a fertile and ingenious 
mind, but we looked at him inquiringly. 

“It seems rather drastic,” said 
Johnson-Clitheroe, “and though Porter 
Braham’s moustache is not perhaps the 
sort of moustache you or I would care 
to be seen behind, it does seem to me 
that the forcible removal of people’s 
moustaches savours of Fascism.” 

Miss Comely of Rose Cottage said 
that while the last thing she wanted to 
do was to sow discord in the Com- 
mittee, and everybody would remember 
how she had yielded her point in the 
great bones-dump controversy, she 
was not prepared to sit idly by while 
poor Porter Braham was denuded of 
his moustache. Mrs. Braham was a 
very great help at the A.R.P. Canteen, 
and it was a nice thing if noble women 
who were sacrificing themselves in the 
cause of the nation should return home 
suddenly and find their husbands 
gazing distraught at their clean-shaven 
faces in the looking-glass. 

“T totally disagree,” said old Mrs. 
Gudgeon, who always opposes every- 
thing Miss Comely says. “We must all 
make sacrifices, and Porter Braham’s 
moustache must go with the rest.” 

I felt that it was the moment for 
pouring oil on the troubled waters. 

“Personally,” I said, “I am neither 
pro-moustache nor anti-moustache. I 
approach the matter with a perfectly 
open mind. But it does occur to me 
that it would be much easier to decide 
the merits of the case if Colonel Hogg 
would tell us why he thinks Porter 
Braham’s moustache is likely to help 
the enemy ?” 

Colonel Hogg snorted. 

“Trust Conkleshill,” he said, “to 
ask a fool question like that. Porter 
Braham’s moustache is in the nature 
of a landmark. It is probably almost 
the only example of the pure walrus 
moustache left in England. Certainly 
no other porter on the London and 
Southern Railway possesses anything 
remotely approaching it, either in 
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“Corporal Wilson will now sing ‘I Know a Tank.’” 


texture or shape. What is the use of 
removing the name of the station and 
the words ‘Little Wobbley’ from all 
the advertisements if Porter Braham’s 
moustache is allowed to go on waving 
in the breeze? We can be quite certain 
that the German parachutists detailed 
to land in this neighbourhood carry 
photographs of Porter Braham’s mous- 
tache, just as they carry photographs 
of the church and other beauty spots.” 

“Then we ought to remove the 
church as well,” said Entwistle. 

“Not at all. There are hundreds of 
churches like our church, but Porter 
Braham’s moustache is unique and it 
must go.” 


A long argument ensued, in which 
feeling ran high. Proposals and 
amendments followed at an alarm- 
ing rate, ranging from Entwistle’s 
facetious suggestion that Porter 
Braham should wear a veil, to the 
Vicar’s compromise that the moustache 
should ‘be merely pruned. At 10.30 
the meeting was adjourned. 

Whether the railway company got 
wind of what was happening, or 
whether it was mere coincidence, I do 
not know, but before we met again we 
learned that Porter Braham and his 
moustache had been transferred to 
Nether Drooping, so that Hitler will, 
after all, be baffled. 
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“Now don’t forget what I told you, Phyllis: none for each person and one for the pot.” 


a busy week I hope it won’t give 

the impression that our days have 
been crowded with foiled spies and our 
evenings with discomfited parachutists, 
for this is untrue. It is merely that 
our preparations for such foiling and 
discomfiture have this week been 
vigorously revised. 

It seems a pity in a way, because we 
were just getting the hang of our 
simple duties; even the dullest of us 
felt himself competent to discharge 
either of the only two tasks likely to be 
allotted to him: (a) to stand about all 
night on the golf links, or (b) to lie 
in wait in the snug fug of our head- 
quarters. But now it has dawned on 
somebody just how simple our duties 
have been, and the introduction of a 
welter of complications has shaken our 
self-complacency a little. Who knows ? 
—perhaps that was the idea. 

The first thing we heard was that a 
recent order to wear armlets instead of 


|: I begin by saying that it has been 


L.D.V. Nights 


New Deal 


uniforms had been superseded by a still 
more recent order to wear uniforms 
instead of armlets. This made most of 
us very late getting on duty, owing to 
our having allowed ourselves to forget 
what sizes we used to make a grab for 
before the armlets came into their brief 
day. One or two of us remembered, but 
remembered wrongly, so that when the 
Golf Links Picket set off at a brisk trot 
one of its members was only a soldier 
from the waist down until the police- 
man at the cross-roads pointed it out 
to him. 

Then the Picket Commanders got a 
shock. They learned with dismay that 
their sedentary jobs at H.Q. were to be 
transformed into irksome pedestrian 
ones up and down the countryside, 
creeping up behind sentries in the hope 
of catching them asleep, and incurring 
a grave risk of being shot at, if not 
actually shot. This blow was not 
softened by the further news that the 
sentries were now to have twice as 


much ammunition as had _ hitherto 
been issued and would therefore be 
proportionately less reluctant to loose 
off a round or two on sight. Picket 
Commanders generally, in fact, have 
been feeling rather low. 

Another thing is that we are no 
longer to be addressed as “Mr.” and 
this, coupled with the intimation that 
we are now not only to observe but 
also to engage the enemy, has evoked 
a vague feeling that we have somehow 
got ourselves mixed up with the Army. 
This suspicion has been confirmed by a 
request—if a pale carbon-copy couched 
in the third person can be so termed 
—to parade every evening at eight, 
instead of every sixth evening at nine. 
This does not mean, as we at first 
feared, that the whole Company is to 
be on duty during each entire night, 
but that for one hour each evening we 
are to go through a series of ragged 
jugglings with our rifles in response to 
the diffident entreaties of any Picket 
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Commander who happens to have 
turned up. Those of us whose jugglings 
are the least ragged are allowed to go 
into an inner room and hear a chat 
about ‘“‘Molotoff Bombs” from the 
Section- Leader. 

The sloping of arms has, with its 
kindred feats of elementary musketry, 
given embarrassment to most of us, not 
least the Picket Commanders. Harsh 
language is of course out of the ques- 
tion (is it not enough that we have been 
robbed of the handles to our names ?), 
but it remains apparent to us all that 
the pitch of efficiency to which we 
aspire can scarcely be achieved by 
cajoling. (No, old chap, I’m afraid 
it’s pointing the wrong way. May I 
show you a minute ...?”’) Personally 
I find the only thing is to have private 
rehearsals during one’s night-watch. 
I have not yet had a chance to discuss 
this with any of the others, but when I 
do I shall be interested to hear if any 
of them have the same trouble as I do 
in shouldering arms—namely, a persis- 
tent tendency to get the bolt caught up 
in the right-hand trouser-pocket. I feel 
confident there must be a way to avoid 
this, and have made a mental note to 
find out if I am holding my rifle back- 
to-front or upside-down. 

The advent of the “‘ Molotoff Bomb,” 
though only on paper, made something 
of a stir amongst us. We felt that the 
War Office was taking us into its con- 
fidence at last by placing in our hands 
(or hinting that they might eventually 
do so) an infernal machine whose 
design had no doubt been secured at 
enormous risk from a Foreign Power 
(some of us even ventured to guess 
which). We discussed it in conspira- 
torial whispers, even in the privacy of 
H.Q., and were therefore a little dis- 
appointed to find the whole show given 
away in the Sunday newspapers, who 
had even been able to get hold of a 
full-size diagram which had _ been 
denied to us. The description included 
the rather humiliating information 
that the bomb’s chief component was 
“any beer-bottle.” We even toyed 
with the idea of refusing to accept our 
consignment, if and when it arrived; 


but our Section-Leader dropped a hint 
that as we are merely a newly-formed 
Company the nearest we are likely to 
get to having any “Molotoff Bombs” 
will be an instruction to manufacture 
a couple of thousand for some other 
Company. 

Our perspective thus restored, we 
forgot our grievance, and a number of 
us have even offered to come forward 
with supplies of raw materials. We are 
willing to try anything, you see, even 
destructive chemistry. 

But the most revolutionary step has 
been the creation of a new Look-out 
Post. The spot selected is a stretch of 
singularly windswept heath which has 
its dusty beginnings at the edge of the 
playground of the deserted village 
school. It was my privilege to be one 
of the pioneers at this parachutists’ 
happy-landing-ground, and I found 
that preparations had been made for 
our reception in the shape of two 
suspiciously sunken-looking camp-beds 
(in the school building) and one rude 
shelter (on the blasted heath). Three 
of us went up, two of us tall and one 
short. I mention this because only the 
short one could stand upright in the 
rude shelter, which had apparently 
been erected by an egotistical dwarf, 
so we thought the best thing to do was 
to furnish the place with a convenient 
piano-stool from the schoolroom. We 
pointed out to the short man that this 
wasn’t meant for him, but he said it 
wasn’t worth while moving it out just 
for his watch. I reminded him before 
leaving him to the mercy of the moon 
and the moor that Picket Commanders 
were now apt to be rife in the small 
hours and that it would be as much as 
his job was worth to be found snoring 
on a piano-stool. 

When it came to my own watch I 
knew I was in for an anxious time 
because there had as yet been no tour 
of inspection. I began to patrol the 
edge of the asphalt playground, there- 
fore, but had only gone half-way in one 
direction when I heard the sound of 
footsteps. I listened for a moment, 
then hurried conscientiously to the 
shelter for my rifle. This spontaneous 
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presence of mind heartened me, and [ 
moved cautiously towards the ugly 
outline of the building. Yes, there were 
certainly footsteps. 

“Halt!” I cried, pleased at remem- 
bering what to say. 

There was a shout ahead of me. I 
couldn’t hear what it said, but it 
sounded un-English. I wasn’t at all sure 
of my instructions in a case like this. 

“Look here,” I said sternly, “I’ve 
got a gun here 

“got a gun here . . 
English voice. 

I strode angrily back to the shelter, 
allowing my echoes to recede unchal- 
lenged behind me in the opposite 
direction. However, I was very glad I 
hadn’t shot myself. 

When the Picket Commander did 
turn up about ten minutes later I stood 
still and counted a dozen of his foot- 
steps before saying my piece. 

“Don’t be a silly ass,” he said, 
approaching crabwise in the moonlight 
—‘“and point that thing somewhere 
else. What’s your size in boots?” 

“Oh, it’s you,” I said, and asked 
him what boots had got to do with 
catching sentries napping. He confided 
to me that there was a possibility of 
getting us an issue of boots before the 
winter. He was passing the night 
finding out the size of people’s feet. So 
I had.to tell him of course; but, after 
all, he is my solicitor and there are few 
secrets between us. 

He next wished to know what the 
men thought of the sentry-box. 

“The what?” Isaid. “Oh, you mean 
this thing.” 

I told him what we thought of it and 
seized the opportunity to explain away 
the piano-stool. He didn’t seem to give 
the matter very much attention, even 
when I said one of my men declared 
it made him feel like a night- 
watchman. 

“Well,” he said, rather shortly, 
‘what else does he suppose we are?” 

As he turned to go he said, half to him- 
self, that it was the last Sunday morn- 
ing he proposed to devote to making 
sentry-boxes to keep worthless ruffians 
out of the wet. Or words to that effect. 





.” said the un- 











“ England expects...” 








“BADIESand gentlemen,” announced 
the Chairman of the Council, 
“T have the greatest pleasure 
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in 

He could not proceed for a moment 
as his words were drowned by the 
noise of rattling and cheering. 

It was the war-time version of the 
crowning of the Rose Queen in our 
village. It is certain that the ceremony 
would not have taken place at all but 
for the persistence of Mrs. Lee. Mrs. 
Lee was not having her Polly left out. 

After each annual event it is custom- 
ary to choose the queen for the following 
year. Names are not put in a hat. 
Pulchritude has its say. The chosen 
candidate must be eighteen, so that a 
girl may be Rose Queen only once. 
She is rather in the position of a Derby 
horse. Last year it was stated that Miss 
Polly Lee was the selection for 1940. 

Then came the news about three 
weeks ago that the ceremony was to be 
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Mother Triumphant 


abandoned. Immediately she heard, 
Mrs. Lee left her churning and sought 
out her husband who was hay-making 
in the middle of the six-acre field. 

“They’re a-doing it on our Polly,” 
she uttered breathlessly. 

“A-doing what?” Bill Lee asked 
phlegmatically. 

“A-doing ’er out of her rightful doos 
and obligations,” his wife declared. 
“Effie Wotherspoon telled me as 
passon says as ’ow there ain’t being no 
Rose Queen this time.” 

“Which is rightful,” Bill said slowly, 
“seeing there’s a war on and Polly 
away at the Atses. Rose Queens is for 
peace.” 

“Day and night for eighteen year,” 
Mrs. Lee began grimly, “I’ve worked 
myself to skin an’ bone to see our 
Polly on they dais. Afore we got an 
‘ouse with a bath I’ve ’ad her in the 
bread-mug twice a week with beauty 
salts. I’ve tallowed ’er with fancy 
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soap when you and me’s only ‘ad 
carbolic. She’s ‘ad mud packs, egg 
packs an’ that patent stuff we couldn’t 
get off for a week. She was anointed 
Rose Queen lass year and she’s being 
Rose Queen, ‘Itler or no ’Itler.” 

“Er mother were never 
Queen,” Bill muttered. 

“°Er mother were musical!” Mrs, 
Lee snapped. 

She departed with the light in her 
eye. First she went to the Vicar. He 
pointed out that the festival was 
scarcely congruous in war-time, and in 
any case Polly was away with the A.T.S. 

Mrs. Lee avowed that Polly would 
obtain leave if it meant her writing to 
all the authorities. Knowing her and 
seeing her mood, the Vicar tactfully 
suggested that she should visit the 
Clerk to the Council. 

The Clerk to the Council attempted 
to be autocratic. He has only lately 
come to the village. He quickly found 


Rose 


“Tf Hitler’s coming so soon now, d’you think I should get in a supply of tinned food?” 
“ No—I believe he prefers pastry.” 
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“ No, 1 don’t think Musso’s Hitler's secret weapon. 
he isn’t ours.” 


himself in the position of a large 
Junkers trying to browbeat a Spitfire. 
By the time he had contrived to refer 
Mrs. Lee to the Chairman of the Council 
the wings of his collar were as limp as 
a spaniel’s ears. 

Mrs. Lee approached the Chairman 
of the Council. She approached every- 
body else she could think of. She 
importuned so relentlessly that the 
village fathers met specially. They had 
to. They felt that they were being 
attacked by the Colorado beetle. 

And in the midst of the session one of 
them had a brain-wave. He suggested 
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that if the fashion of the ceremony 
were altered the Government might 
be assisted. The idea was adopted. 
Polly got leave. The authorities 
had to give her leave. It was said 
that, among other persons, Mrs. Lee 
wrote to Sir John Dill, Sir Edmund 
Ironside and Mr. Anthony Eden. 

The dais on the afternoon in question 
was fronted by a quickly growing 
mound. Virtually every person who 
arrived added to it from all types 
of receptacle. Instead of the usual 
summery frock Polly was attired in 
a two-piece bathing suit. A buxom, 


To tell you the truth, I’m not sure 


comely girl, she took up the best film- 
star stance, with hands gently on her 
hips and one leg slightly crooked. 
Most males evidently considered her 
garb to be an improvement. 

Mrs. Lee occupied a chair. Her eyes 
were shining. The tricky eye-veil of 
the new hat she had purchased for the 
occasion had somehow worked to the 
back of her head, but she was a woman 
upraised, transfigured, consummated! 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” the Chair- 
man of the Council repeated, “I have 
the greatest pleasure in crowning Miss 
Polly Lee—Aluminium Queen.” 
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“What's a bit of gossip I can tell Aunt Eileen 
to use up the OTHER side of the paper?” 


Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





London—Bath 


THE average motorist makes it three hours between 
London and Bath. Mr. Ceci, RoBerts took three months. 
A passion for historical association, largely inspired by a 
young Austrian friend who came to this country hot on the 
trail of SamvEL RicHarpson, lured him into every historic 
dwelling on the Great West Road; -and the result, And So 
To Bath (HoppER AND StovucHToN, 10/6), is a pleasant, 
loquacious, well-informed travel-book. There are few 
nuances about it; and the author is so little of an xesthete 
that he mixes up the traits of RossErti1 with those of 
BurNeE-JONES during an initial pilgrimage to The Grange, 
North End Road. But get him going on a dramatic human 
story—that of the Herscuets of Slough, for instance, or 
the BERKELEYs of Cranford—and he is excellent company. 
He has sound things to say of a nation that could plant 
cosmetic factories on some of its best garden-ground; and 
a little more of this acceptable astringency—and a little 
less of such saccharine passages as those on a Syon House 
society wedding—would have added a touch of distinction 
to an eminently readable book. 


Debunking Bogy 


Anyone inclined to think of “the head of Nazi Germany,” 
as Mr. CHURCHILL discriminatingly calls him, as something 
of a bogy should read Mr. Peter FLEMrING’s little book, 
The Flying Visit (Care, 5/-). In this Hrrter, far from 
being a menace, appears very humanly and rather more 
often as an “unhappy little bore” than as anything more 
dashing; and when on a night flight over England a bomb 
concealed in his plane makes a present of him to the British 
Government, they are—since a double is understudying 
him in Berlin—much more embarrassed than pleased, and 
very eager to get rid of him. The wretched little man 
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has many soul-lacerating adventures. He wins a pound 
of butter for impersonating himself at a fancy-dress dance 
in a village; he gets badly snubbed by his erstwhile friend, 
Lord Scunner, and falls into the hands of a terribly knowing 
girl in an Austrian dirndl who shuts him up in a lavatory, 
Low’s lively illustrations and the fact that if it has not 
happened it just could, add to the story’s attractions. 


Wars and Truces 


Professor D. W. Broean’s survey, The Development of 
Modern France (HAMIsH HAMILTON, 21/-), opens on the eve 
of the Franco-Prussian War and closes with 1939. Three 
invasions with two uneasy intervals of waiting for further 
invasion, and a host of regrets for what might have been, 
seem to cover the period. It was further clouded by a con. 
sistent decline in the birth-rate, but nobly relieved by an 
outburst of eternally memorable intellectual energy and a 
revival of national force that expressed itself in the estab. 
lishment of a broad empire of peace overseas. The super. 
ficialities of politics which the writer follows uneasily from 
Royalist plot to Boulangist farce, from DreEyrFus affaire 
to CaILLAUX sensation, make a trumpery tale enough, 
notable only because the free Republic survived alike the 
attacks of its enemies and the infirmities of its supporters, 
and it is perhaps not surprising that Professor Brocay 
shows at his best not as a politician but as a military critic, 
His style is crisp, epigrammatic, subtly humorous, often 
reminiscent of CARLYLE, but the whole book from title to 
epilogue, published in the month of sorrows—June of 1940, 
is necessarily horribly poignant for all the friends of France. 





Lady to Australia 


In spite of a slightly over-assiduous showmanship—the 
result perhaps of an unnecessary lack of confidence in 
the appeal of a first-class subject—Mrs. MARNIE Bassett’s 
“historical narrative” of the first Governor’s wife to 
queen it in Sydney is a fascinating biography. Mrs. Anna 
JosEPHA GIDLEY KiNG was a plainish middle-class Devon- 
shire miss who in 1791 married an obscure naval officer 
cousin just appointed Governor of Norfolk Island. So long 
was the Cape voyage to this remote penal settlement that 
ANNA JOSEPHA produced her first baby a few weeks after 
landing; and the remainder of her married life was devoted 
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She. “I HOPE YOU SEE THAT THEY WORK HARD.” 
Guard (over German prisoners). “WE AIN’T *BRE TO SEE THEY WORK ’ARD; WE’RE ONLY ERE TO SEE NO ONE 
DON’T ’URT ’EM.” 


George Belcher, July 31st, 1918 


to wresting something like domesticity for a gouty husband 
and a large family—and something like amenities for his 
disgruntled convicts and mutinous soldiers—out of the 
more or less untapped resources of Norfolk Island and 
(subsequently) New South Wales. The Governor's Lady 
(Oxrorp University Press, 10/6), however, so wholly 
transferred her allegiance to the Antipodes as to return, 
a crinolined widow, from the England of 1832, “though 
everybody persuades my not going out.” And there she 
lived till she died, a sturdy and untarnishable link in the 
golden chain that binds us to Australia. 





The Plague-Spot of Europe 


_ Before Hitter “put Socialism in the service of Prussian- 
ism” Herr Orro StrrassER (leader of the anti-Nazi Black 


Front) edited Der Nationalsozialist in Berlin, working 
enthusiastically for a young movement which looked as if 
it might give Germany back her self-respect while making 
her a good European. . In Hitler and I (Cape, 8/6) Herr 
Srrasser describes how, after he had seen HITLER sur- 
render to the Junkers and the big industrialists and hand 
over a Party planned by honest men to a bunch of political 
cut-throats, their relations became so strained that the 
Reichstag fire seemed to him fair warning, and he went— 
pursued by the Gestapo. It is a squalid and terrible story 
that he has to tell, of men who utterly distrust each other 
holding together only for the sake of the swag, uneasily 
led by an inspired lunatic without political or moral con- 
viction, who weeps and storms by turns and who confessed 
to Grecor STRASSER (who made the sad mistake of dis- 
suading him from suicide) that he had murdered his niece 
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GELY in 1931. Two main points emerge from this interesting 
but disjointed book: that H1rLeR would be in grave difficul- 
ties if he lost the support of Prussian militarism, the smash- 
ing of which is essential to the future of civilization; and 
that no country where two million people have recently been 
to prisons and concentration camps can stand a long war. 





Columbia River 


Swift Flows the River (HamMiIsH HAMILTON, 8/6) opens with 
an Indian attack at The Cascades, in the newly settled 
territory of Oregon, and a stirring fight that leaves young 
Caleb Paige an orphan. From that time we follow the boy’s 
career through a long series of moving incidents, with the 
great Columbia River and its 
tributaries as their background. 
For Mr. Narp JongEs indicates 
clearly from the start that his 
story is going to be an epic of 
the river—of man’s battle with 
those rushing waters and his 
ultimate conquest of them, in 
which we can see that young 
Caleb is to take his share as 
commander of one of the new 
company’s steamers. But be- 
fore that comes to pass he has 
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service against Germany’s Eastern Front after 1914. There 
is much military detail of the Finnish war of liberation, 
when MANNERHEIM’s developed genius for leadership 
brought him to the summit of popular esteem and invested 
him, as Regent, with authority greater than that of any 
European sovereign; but beyond that as interest quickens 
the story flags. The subsequent fluctuations in his people's 
regard and the real effects of the German intervention and 
later betrayal remain unexplained, while that most inspiring 
struggle against odds still uppermost in memory occupies 
less than twenty pages of the volume. There is nothing here 
of the haunting beauty of Finland and but little of her 
people; while of the passionate human values that must lie 
behind the soldier’s rigid nerve and unfailing judgment, 
behind the power to influence 
doubting statesmen abroad 
and inspire wavering followers 
at home, there is no _ inter. 
pretation. 


Where There’s a Will 
There’s a Way. 

The industrious Inspector 
Arnold did a lot of honest 
spade-work in Mr. Westerby 
Missing (Cotutys, 7/6), but as 





plenty of adventure, in the 
stimulating company of Mike 
Shea, a big drunken Irish 
trooper who leaves the army 
in order to take the boy in 
charge after his parents are 
killed. The author gives us 
all the most popular ingredi- 
ents expected in a novel of 
this type—the Indian rising, 
a gold rush, several fights, 
wealth, success and marriage, 
with a subsequent love affair. 
And he handles them all with 
an air of veracity that is all 
the more convincing because 
of the easy and quiet manner 
of writing. The reader feels 
that he is introduced to a 
world where melodrama is 
natural—where one is not surprised to find a hired assassin 
waiting in the wheel-house to kill Captain Paige as he 
pilots the Blair up to Dalles City, or a mob trying to 
lynch him subsequently, or that sinister character, Kurt 
Inge, succeeding finally in bringing him and his ship to 
disaster. It is not by any means a conventional novel, but 
it is very well worth reading. 


Finland’s National Hero 


In terms of stiff precision illustrated by many formal 
photographs Dr. TancrED BorEntIvs writes down essential 
data expounding the career of a man known by name to all 
the world—Field-Marshal Mannerheim (Hutcuinson, 18/-). 
Here one may read of many ancestors, of boyhood, education 
and early career as an aristocrat in the Czar’s army, of an 
adventurous ride across desert Asia and of competent 





“Well, I designed it myself and built it myself in 
my own workshop, and I’ve got a driving licence and 
an insurance policy and a gun licence and a firearms 
certificate, and I’m a Local Defence Volunteer and I’m 
on my way to the County Council to get it assessed 
for tax, so what’s the matter with that?” 


is usual in Mr. Mives Bur. 
TON’s. stories of detection 
Desmond Merrion was mainly 
responsible for solving a com- 
plicated puzzle. John Westerby 
was a zealous ornithologist 
who thought nothing of dis. 
tance when on the track of a 


home and was not heard of for 
some days his friends were not 








rare bird; so when he left © 


immediately alarmed. Event- | 


ually, however, a hunt for him 
began, and convincing proof 
soon came to hand that he had 
been murdered. Moreover, a 
willof considerable importance 
could not be found. It wasa 
pretty problem that Merrion 
and Arnold had to tackle, for 
alibis were even more numerous and convincing than are 
commonly found in this type of fiction. An ingenious yarn. 





Leakage 


The queer attractiveness that made Knave Takes Queen 
so readable is not to be found in Another Little Drink 
(CoLLins, 7/6), but this story of treachery in a Propaganda 
Bureau shows once again that Mr. PETER CHEYNEY is an 
amusing and original writer. His investigator on this 
occasion, for instance, is in many ways a deplorable person. 
He drank too much, he smoked far too much and he lied 
with ease and fluency. It may perhaps be a little puzzling 
to understand why women “‘fell” so quickly for this man, 
but there is no denying that if Mr. CHEyYNey is shocking to 
prim people he is also a source of entertainment to those 
of us who are not. 
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